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Russia and the Russians in 1842. By J. G. Kout, Esq. 


We have here as complete a picture and as perfect a view of the 
modern and rapidly erected city of Petersburg as could fairly be de- 
sired or naturally expected to be executed. This work is not the re- 
sult of hasty memoranda of travel, but of continued sojourn in the 
country, to the description of which it isdevoted. The author is a 
German, and naturally wrote in his own language, but we have before 
us a faithful rendering, in which little of the vigour, and, we may 
say, none of the purpose, is lost. In the preface the author adverts to 
the effect of a residence among the people whom he depictures: on 
the one hand, he deprecates the probable attributing of unfriendly 
feeling to be generated by a faithful portraiture of those things which 
naturally strike a stranger as being repugnant to his previous habits 
and preformed sentiments, and which being spoken of with reproba- 
tion, occasion accusations of ingratitude from those whose friendship 
and hospitality have been extended to him; and on the other, of the 
necessity of a just and true exposition of the blots upon the national 
character which he is pourtraying, if he would be looked upon as a 
faithful historian. For our own part, we hold that our author has 
steered fairly through the Scylla and Charybdis of these dangers. If 
he have noted errors, he has done it with the candour of a friend, and 
not with the rejoicing gusto of a spleenful enemy, while he has 
pleasurably and willingly accorded all ready and open commendation, 
whenever justice enabled him to do so; and in truth the occasions for 
the latter are so much more frequent than those of the former—there 
appears so much more of creditorship for praise than exaction for 
blame, that the work might almost be considered an eulogium on 
‘* Russia and the Russians,” the few noticeable blemishes being little 
more than the specks on the sun. 

We like the arrangement of this work, for there is in it method 
without formality. It opens with a descriptive view of the city, and 
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we are at once struck with the advantage of a town built upon a pre- 
conceived arrangement, as lordly Babylon in its vast grandeur, and 
yet its most perfect proportions, must have been, to the straggling in- 
fancy of a few houses thrown heedlessly together, and growing up un- 
trained and promiscuously in after ages into undignified and ill-pro- 
portioned extent and continuity. Petersburg, of rapid growth and 
preordained plan, is a beautiful modern city, enjoying all the 
advantages of architectural skill and geographical arrangement. The 
lines of buildings which in our parlance we call streets, are there 
denominated “ Perspectives,” and many of them, together with the 
public buildings, boast of fine proportion and real splendour. Our 
author delineates the city with so capable a pen, that the reader seems 
at once to be located there. In fact, there is a sort of realization in 
his descriptions which deserves to be accounted a great merit. After 
commenting on the beauty of Petersburg, we ought not to pass over 
his observations on the peril of its position. The site of the city is 
extremely low and flat. The highest part, and that most thickly in- 
habited, does not rise more than fourteen feet above the level of the 
sea, and the lowest shelves gradually down even below its mark. 
Our author thus reckons that a rise of fifteen feet of water would 
inundate the city, while one of thirty or forty feet would engulph it 
utterly. Five hundred thousand six hundred people are thus living in 
constant possibility of destruction, and the danger, though at first sight 
it may appear a visionary one, is not altogether so improbable as might be 
accounted. If in the spring, when the tides are highest, and the ice is 
breaking up, there should happen a strong west wind, the huge masses 
of sea ice would be driven landward, and thus meeting the disgorging 
river, the catastrophe would be inevitable. It is, however, devoutly 
to be hoped, that this junction of the three dangers, which singly are 
innocuous, may never take place, and that Petersburg may survive to 
be ancient among nations. 

We said that we liked the arrangement of this work. It is divided 
into departments, each of which is complete in itself, and yet each of 
which forms a necessary part to the perfect whole. It commences 
with a description of the aspect of the city, its geography, its propor- 
tions, its arrangements, its divisions, and its public buildings. Many 
of the streets take their names from the commodities which 
are vended in them. The markets are graphically described, the 
churches, too, are prominently noticed; and in speaking of the ce- 
meteries and funerals, a touching picture of the parting of the living 
from the dead is painted—it is a farewell kiss of the hand and foot 
before the veil is drawn between the twain for all iime. The monu- 
ments, the arsenals, the imperial palace, the far-famed hermitage, 
have all their share of notice, as have also the libraries and the col- 
lections. The hospitals, too, are well described ; the exchange, and 
the important tea-shops; but our attention has been most drawn to 
the Lunatic Asylum and the Foundling Hospital. Insanity, perhaps 
the deepest affliction of our corporeal state, must ever engage the 
saddest sympathy of the philanthropist, and we may well pause over 
the consideration of those various modes of treatment which are put 
in practice for its amelioration or cure. Among those which have 
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come under our notice, the kind and humane treatment adopted at the 
Petersburg Lunatic Hospital seems well worthy of consideration. The 
patients are tried with many forms’ of harmless occupation, tempted 
to take an interest in them, and lured to do so by promised indul- 
gences: if refractory, they are placed in a room wadded over its 
whole surface, so that personal injury is next to impossible, and left 
in the dark until their paroxysm abates, after which they are recon- 
ducted to the scene of cheerful occupation, and once again persuaded 
to occupy themselves. Most generally, even insanity can find the 
difference between society and amusement, and vacuity and solitude, 
and the result is often happy. The Foundling Hospital is now to a 
great extent what ours formerly was. It is unlimited in its receptions, 
and a work of benevolence on a large and comprehensive scale. 

Such is the outline of this work, which, with the filling up, forms, 
as we said at the outset, a most complete picture of this interesting 
part of the Russian dominions. The incidental notices of the em- 
peror place him in a fair point of view, and depict the great autocrat 
as a very amiable man. Altogether, the work is one that ought to be 
really welcome to the English reader. Our extract gives a pretty 
picture of holiday courtship. 


) 

“The most brilliant day in the year for the Summer Garden is Whit- 
Monday. On that day the Russian tradesmen assemble there for the 
famous ceremony of choosing wives. This is a spectacle so unique in its 
kind, that it would have been well worth the while of the Englishman to 
whom I have elsewhere alluded, to make a journey hither expressly to 
see that also. According to an ancient Petersburg and a still more an- 
cient Russian custom, which reminds one of the markets for young 
women in Hungary, all tradesmen’s grown-up sons and daughters meet 
here on that day, the former to gaze, the latter to be gazed at. The girls, 
pranked out in their finest clothes, are drawn up in a row along the par- 
terres. ‘Their mothers are stationed behind them. They have rummaged 
their own and their grandmothers’ wardrobes for everything showy and 
brilliant, to bedizen their daughters, attaching it to hair, ears, and arms, 
round neck and waist, to fingers and feet, wherever there is a possibility 
of fastening it ; and many are, in fact, so covered with gold and jewels, 
that little, if anything, of their natural charms is visible. It is related 
that on one occasion a mother, not knowing what more to add to the de- 
corations of her daughter, fastened six dozen gilt teaspoons to a gold 
chain, and hung them in a double row about her neck, in addition to the 
pearl necklaces, and that she surrounded her waist in like manner with 
three dozen table-spoons and two large punch-ladles placed crosswise 
before and behind. 

“The young men, with their fathers, in long kaftans of fine cloth, 
and their beards smartly curled, walk along the file of blushing, silent 
damsels, who, at the same time, are desirous enone to please; and 
Cupid, who is sure to attend, points out to them the children of the 
Graces, but is prudent enough, before he speeds his arrow, to ascertain 
the genuineness of the gold and precious stones. The young men and 
the mothers and fathers here and there try to get up a conversation, In 
the course of which glances and sentiments are interchanged, Eight days 
after this exhibition, a second meeting takes place, in which the affair is 
more pointedly discussed, and, by the aid of officious relatives and female 
go-betweens, all the preliminaries are settled ; on which the company re- 
turn home coupled and mated. Similar customs at marriages prevail 
among all the Slavonic tribes. But it is extraordinary that, in gorgeous 
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Petersburg, where anumerous portion of the public never fails to ridicule 
the practice, such a singularity should maintain its ground to the present 
day. Itis only of late years that this custom has gradually declined ; and, 
if on Whit-Monday many pretty girls and young men meet in the Sum- 
mer Garden, and many a match is begun there, still the whole proceeding 
is not so formal, stiff, and old-fashioned, as it was ten years ago.” 


And here the emperor appears on the scene. 


“ It was in the year 1832, when the cholera raged here, and the com- 
mon people, who hold their ‘Change every day in the Haymarket, in. 
fatuated, like those of some other European capitals with the notion that 
it was not God but the medical men who afflicted them with this disease 
and kept it up by poison, rose in open insurrection against the authorities. 
The mad idea which had long been current among these people at 
length set them one morning in a flame ; aged greybeards ran franticly 
and riotously through the neighbouring streets, seized the cholera car- 
riages, made the patients whom they were conveying to the hospitals 
alight, unharnessed the horses, shattered the vehicles to shivers, which 
they carried to the neighbouring Fontanka, where they flung them into 
the water, and then, to prevent the interference of the police, entrenched 
themselves in the Haymarket by barricading all the avenues to it with 
hay-carts. The end of the broad Ssadowaja, in particular, was fortified 
by a pile of carts as high as a hill, behind which the thousand rioters 
bivouacked during the night, fully determined on the morrow to take as 
severe vengeance on the doctors as they had already done on the carriages 
for the es Next morning, they actually stormed the great cholera- 
hospital near the Haymarket, flung one of the most active of the German 
physicians out of the window, and tore him in pieces, and turned all the 
patients out of the house, with the intention of releasing them from the 
clutches of their supposed tormentors. Presently, the emperor arrived 
from Zarskoje-Sselo, whither intelligence of what was passing had been 
sent to him, and drove, wholly unattended, in an open caléche, to the 
Haymarket, where the barricades vanished before him. He proceeded 
directly to the door of the church situated on the edge of the market, or- 
dered it to be opened, crossed himself, prayed, and then addressed a few 
words to the crowd, which were repeated at the time in all the news- 
papers, admonishing them to pay due reverence to God and the church, 
and commanding them to fall on their knees, to implore forgiveness of 
the Almighty for the sin which they had committed, and to beseech him, 
in his mercy, soon to remove the fatal disorder from the city. ‘ Na 
kalenije! na kalenije'—on your knees! on your knees !—cried the em- 
peror in a loud voice, standing up in his caléche, and the mob, just before 
so furious, dropped submissively upon their knees, penitent, sobbing, 
praying, and quietly suffered the ringleaders to be apprehended and taken 
off by the police, who meanwhile were not inactive.” 


The Sepulchre of Lazarus, Recollections of Scotland, and other 
Poems. By Saran H. Moutron. 


The choice of the subject of this poem argues the judgment of the 
poetess, as well as her feeling. The more the mind is brought to con- 
template this piece of scriptural history, the more does its sublimity 
expand, its grandeur become unveiled, the mysterious developement 
of divine power amaze the mind, and the deep, the intense, the un- 
speakable pathos absorb the heart. We read the simple detail of a 
narrative that fills our finite faculties with awe and admiration, and 
while the spirit bows down in adoration, the entire indwelling feelings 
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ofour nature are all engrossed by the pathetic sympathies which seize 
upon them. Were the whole wealth of the Bible spread out before us, its 
rich treasures expanded, its lofty grandeur displayed, its spiritual life- 
giving power and its unexplored mines of wisdom opened out to us, 
the single text which enfolds our griefs in the heart of the Saviour, 
associates our sorrows with his sympathies, and embalms our troubles 
in his tears, the two solitary, simple words, “ Jeus wept,” must still 
be dearer to the heart of our humanity than all the glories of  spiri- 
tual empire, or the sublimity of creative intellect. 

Here, then, is the theme of matchless pathos—pathos even in itself 
poetry, which this lady has chosen for her poem. It was truly a 
woman’s choice, the chords of whose own heart were all awakened to 
responsive echoes. Sublimity and pathos are the two grand features 
of the narrative ; and where, in the whole range of chronicled history 
or imaginative conception, can we find its parallel ? 

It is with regret we learn that domestic sorrows influenced Mrs. 
Moulton’s choice in the subject of her poetic effort. The guide 
might be sadness, but the effect should surely be gladness. Never- 
theless, the consequence was the bringing to her heart-chosen subject 
a plaintive tenderness of feeling that assuredly has beautifully blended 
and assimilated with it. The whole tone of the poem is one of sweet 
sympathy with its feeling, and this, perhaps unconsciously, is a high 
poetic merit. 

We are pleased, too, with the softened dignity of the recital. We 
are brought more intimately acquainted with the careful Martha and 
the single-minded Mary than we are in Scripture history, yet no- 
thing of familiarity associates with the description of their domestica- 
tion. Mount Olivet, sanctified with the footsteps of the Man of Sor- 
rows, the little village of Bethany, the Castle of Lazarus, the rocky 
heights of Arabia, rise up before us, and we pause to see Lazarus, the 
beloved of the Lord, the twice living and twice dying man, stretched 
on his couch in his first death-struggle. We seem to watch by the 
side of that troubled bed with Martha and Mary as our companions, 
we listen to the words with which Mary charges a messenger to seek 
the aid of him who had already made Judea ring with his power to 
make the deaf hear, the blind see, the lame walk, and to cure all 
manner of diseases. We seem to teel the anxious incertitude after 
his departure. We experience the conflict between fear and faith, 
between seeing and believing. There is a sad struggle in the heart 
between the fact of beholding the beloved one stretched before our 
eyes in the clammy hues of death, and the trust in the absent One. 
We seem to watch—to wake—to watch—and still he comes not—he 
comes not! and what though He send a message of comfort, yet 
Lazarus dies! 

Could poetry have a finer field than this? The distraction between 
hope and fear, the agonies of incertitude during the procrastination, 
the unredeemed assurances of him on whom their faith for eternity 
as well as for time was built, the trembling dread that in the fallacy 
of the last the verity of the first must be involved, the torture of their 
natural affections—all these are almost unequalled in the elements of 
poesy. 
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And then turning to him, the Shepherd, whose flock was thus af- 
flicted, he who knew and yet did not hasten to aid, who was restrain- 
ed from imparting succour which yet was so immediate and ready, as 
but to depend upon his word and will, and with that will swelling 
with loving eagerness, yet restrained by the good of all, future as well 
as present,—we the living at this day as well as untold generations yet 
to come,—he, restrained, by the ultimate good of millions of future 
happy spirits from hastening to the aid of this one beloved one— 
what did he ? “ Jesus wept.” 

But the time came when the work of death having been certified 
but too sadly, by the mouldering of the mortal frame, the Saviour, 
followed by the little band of his apostles, turned his steps to Betha- 
ny, to the sorrowful abode of the mourning sisters. The days of la- 
mentation were now holding, and Marthaand Mary wept, surrounded 
by a circle of sympathising, though unbelieving, kinsmen and com- 
panions. 

We cannot follow this recital to its grand consummation. We leave 
the poem with our readers. ‘The pure and truthful feeling with which 
our poetess has echoed the divine strain, is far more touching to the 
heart, and consonant with its sympathies on sucha subject, than the 
richest outlay of metaphor or the most gorgeous embellishment of 
style could have proved. 

The touching beauty of the following requires no comment. 


** She meets her Lord. On his calm brow 

A shade of sorrow gathereth now, 

And there is pity in his gaze, 

Unknown for brighter, happier days ; 

The memory of his holy love, 

His boundless power, decease above, 

Flits suddenly o’er Martha’s thought. 

Her voice deep sorrow’s tone hath caught:— 
‘ Hadst thou been here my brother had not died ! 
Whate’er of God thou askest now, 

In heaven above, or earth below, 

I know, my Lord, it will not be denied.’ 
‘Thy brother shall arise again!’ 

* Master, lt oft have striven in vain 

To vision forth the small, the great, 

Before that judgment throne of state ; 

If, for a moment’s space, a joy 

Revisited, my thoughts employ, 

*T would instant fade, so dimly seen, 

The distant future years between.’ 

See in thy Lord the resurrection’s power 
The life how near thee is the troublous hour ; 
‘Whoso in me believeth liveth, 

Even though he die, my power giveth 

The life eternal, ceasing never,— 

Life in His life, in death, for ever; 

Believest thou?’ How firm her tone ;— 
‘Thou art the Father's only Son ; 

Thou art the Christ, earth’s promised One !’ 


The sorrow that o’ercast her brow, 
Converse with Christ hath lighten’d now ; 
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And there is fleetness in her step 
Passing adown the vale beneath. 

‘ Mary, the Master bids thee come !’ 
How hurriedly she leaves her home; 
There were, who said she pass'd away 
To visit where the entomb d one lay 
His spirit might be hovering by, 

And ‘twere a joy to feel it nigh ; 

Then to the lowly sepulchre, 

They follow on to weep with her. 


She is kneeling low at Jesu’s feet ; 
She who hath been glad to meet 
His coming footstep, tears are now 
On her cheek, and her young brow 
Sadly sorrowful is bent, 
And her tone in anguish sent ; 
‘ Hadst thou been here my brother had not died,’ 
And then she started with the thought— 
How dread a change the days had brought ; 
And then she wept, and could not tell 
The name whereon her thoughts did dwell, 
And weeping was around on every side. 
Thou, who with light canst like a garment shroud thee, 
Stretch the blue heavens, even as a curtain round thee ; 
Make clouds thy royal chariot, walk on wings 
Of mighty winds in thy swift wanderings ; 
Bind the deep ocean with the lightest sand, 
Send rills and fountains into every land ; 
Immanuel—God with us; can human woe 
Cause thee to groan in spirit thus below ? 
Troubling thyself, and in how sad a tone, 
Question, ‘ Where have ye laid the entombed one ?’ 
Lord, come and see: and ‘ Jesus wept!’ 
Ye angel guardians, that have kept 
Kind watch o’er the bereaved one’s grief, 
Whispering blest words that bring relief ; 
Say ye, the tears that mortals shed 
O’er their long loved, their buried dead, 
Seem holier for remembrance given 
That ‘Jesus wept!’ ‘The Lord of Heaven.” 





The Duty of the Free States. Parts First and Second. By Witutam 
E. CHANNING, D.D. 


Dr. Channing’s name must ever command the respectful attention 
of all thinking men. We may differ from him in creeds, but we must 
ever cordially agree with him in all the broad principles of humanity. 
We do not enter fully into the questions, to the merits of which these 
two pamphlets are devoted, because their subjects having been 
already set at rest by international arrangement, at least as far as 
regards our own country, we consider the time past for such consi- 
deration. Dr. Channing is the champion of humanity, and it is as 
much a feeling as a duty to render to him the tribute of our respect. 

The first of these tracts is devoted to the consideration of the case 
of the Creole, and in this he does honourable justice to the conduct 
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of the English nation; and we cannot but admire the moral preacher 
who, overcoming the relationships of country, considers only the 
claims of truth. The tone of indignant, and yet of affectionate ex- 
postulation, becomes the teacher, and must touch the taught, while 
that country, whose honour he was so ably justifying, must needs be 
proud of her voluntary vindicator. 

The second of these tracts takes a wider field; not an individual 
instance of the right of a slave to assert his freedom, but the broad 
question of slavery. ‘ Duties,’ says Dr. Channing, “ rank higher than 
interest; and on this position he founds a course of argument in 
which the power of intellect, and the glowing impulses of unadul- 
terated feeling, bear equal part. Respect for the rights of the indi- 
vidual man is the groundwork of his appeal, and this plea is urged 
with peculiar energy, because it appears to Dr. Channing that it is 
the basis of the nationality of his country, in contradistinction to all 
other lands ; the individual under other governments being merged in 
the state to which he belongs. We do not stay to argue that the 
man whose heart is the warmest, and whose sympathies are the widest, 
is not that being whose individuality is his all, but rather the man 
whose existence is bound up in that of all the endearing relationships 
of a well-regulated community. Selfishness is a poor basis for 
nationality. But why should we find fault with the road which, 
though we traverse another, conducts to where we meet in perfect 
union? England has proved her abhorrence of slavery—so has 
Dr. Channing—and it would be needless labour to re-traverse the 
ground which has led us to the same amicable position. We can 
well afford to pass over the few spots in our national shield which Dr. 
Channing has noted, for the sake of that warm unanimity which we 
feel with him in the one great subject of his consideration, even 
though they might not have been counterbalanced by the courtesy of 
accompanying commendation. Passing thus over the one, we give a 
pleasing sample of the other, not so much for the sake of any grati- 
fication, but because it ushers in a contrasting view of Dr. Channing’s 
appreciation of his own country, and in some measure her justifi- 
cation. 


‘| have spoken freely of England; yet I do not forget our debt or the 
debt of the world to her. She was the mother of our freedom. She has 
been the bulwark of Protestantism. What nation has been more fruitful 
in great men, in men of genius? What nation can compare with her in 
munificence ? What nation but must now acknowledge her unrivalled 
greatness? That little Island sways a wider empire than the Roman, 
and has a power of blessing mankind never before conferred on a people. 
W ould to Giod she could learn, what nation never yet learned, so to use 
power as to inspire confidence, not fear; so as to awaken a world’s grati- 
tude, not its jealousy and revenge! 

** But, whatever be the claims of England or of any other state, I must 
cling to my own country with strong preference, and cling to it even now, 
in this dark day, this day of her humiliation, when she stands before the 


world branded, beyond the truth, with dishonesty, and, too truly, with 
the crime of resisting the progress of freedom on the earth. After all, 
she has her glory. After all, in these Free States, a man is still a Man. 
He knows his rights, he respects himself, and acknowledges the equal 
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claim of his brother. We have order without the display of foree. We 
have government without soldiers, spies, or the constant presence of coer- 
cion. The rights of thought, of speech, of the press, of conscience, of 
worship, are enjoyed to the full without violence or dangerous excess. 
We are even distinguished by kindliness and good temper amidst this un- 
bounded freedom. ‘The individual is not lost in the mass, but has a con- 
sciousness of self-subsistence, and stands erect. That character which 
we call Manliness, is stamped on the multitude here as nowhere else. No 
aristocracy interferes with the natural relations of men to one another. 
No hierarchy weighs down the intellect, and makes the church a prison 
to the soul from which it ought to break every chain. I make no boast 
of my country’s progress, marvellous as it has been. 1 feel deeply her 
defects. But in the language of Cowper, I can say to her, 


‘*« Yet being free I love thee ; for the sake 
Of that one feature can be well content, 
Disgraced as thou hast been, poor as thou art, 
To seek no subluoary rest beside.’ 


“Our country is free: this is its glory. How deeply to be lamented 
is it, that this glory is obscured by the presence of slavery in any part of 
our territory. ‘The distant foreigner, to whom America is a point, and 
who communicates the taint of a part to the whole, hears with derision 
our boast of liberty, and points with a sneer to our ministers in London 
not ashamed to plead the rights of slavery before the civilised world. He 
ought to learn, that America, which shrinks in his mind into a narrow 
unity, is a league of sovereignties, stretching from the Bay of Fundy to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and destined, unless disunited, to spread from ocean 
to ocean ; that a great majority of its citizens hold no slaves ; that a vast 
proportion of its wealth, commerce, manufactures, ‘and arts, belongs to 
the wide region not blighted by this evil ; that we of the Free States can- 
not touch slavery, where it exists, with one of our fingers; that it exists 
without and against our will; and that our necessity is not our choice 
and crime.” 





Poetry. By Mrs. Aspy. Third Series. 


This volume deserves its title—i¢ is “Poetry.” Poetry, warm, 
gushing, glowing, feeling, and affectionate—poetry just such as 
should flow from a woman's pen, having the welling spring full and 
tresh in her own heart. 

The high moral merit of this lady’s poetry consists in the purity of 
the influence which she exercises over her readers. She guides our 
feelings in the right way. Poetry too often, like an ignis: fatuus, leads 
us into the mire ; exciting our feelings, warming our imaginations, 
and by their help blinding our understanding and misleading our 
judgment. Unhappily misapplied poesy is a sadly treacherous and 
bewildering guide. It is not so with our ladye-poetess. We may 
yield our whole hearts safely to her keeping, secure that every emo- 
tion she awakens will be on virtue’s side, and every step she leads us 
conduct us to a higher eminence of truth, and a nearer contem- 
plation of its beauty. Here we have the united advantages of a cool 
head and a warm heart—a clear intellect and rightly-directed feel- 
ings. These, a lively imagination, a playful fancy, and a musical ver- 
sification, comprise the most striking of the characteristics of Mrs. 
Abdy's poetry. 
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The subjects of her verse are various, but all such as fairly come 
within the scope of a woman's feelings. The tender, the loving, the 
mournful, the reflective moods, all occupy her spirit by turns—and 
yet not to the exclusion of the sprightly. We have been peculiarly 
charmed with the felicity of some of Mrs. Abdy’s more cheering poems: 
the “ Marrying Man,” “ Harry Kerr,” ‘ The Match of Affection,” 
“ The Single Man,” are happy instances of this pleasing buoyancy 
of spirit. ‘To be innocently gay is one of the rarest as well as most 
delightful moods of genius; for genius is too often repelling and de- 
spairing, and throwing the gloom of its mountain-reared, cloud- 
capped head over all who come beneath its shadow. Mrs. Abdy, 
however, only softens the feelings to refine and impress them, while 
in their ductile state, with a stamp of higher value; in the same 
spirit that she cheers but to strengthen the moral faculties, to fit 
them for hardier enterprise. 

If this lady leaves us anything to regret in this little work, it is 
that she has restricted its dissemination. We find the words “ For 
private circulation,” on the title-page. The public have a loss in this, 
though we hope but a partial one, as our pages have so often been 
the medium of disseminating some of the gems of genuine poetry, 
which have here been accumulated together, and that to no narrow 
circle of admirers. 

There is a tone of genuine and sweet feeling prevalent through the 
following, to which we have subjoined a “ Charade,” for the sake of 
the contrast with its sparkling cheerfulness, The two poems possess 
equal but opposite claims of merit. 


THE RUINED CHURCH. 


Beneath thy roof, no eager throng 
List to Salvation’s word ; 

It only echoes to the song 
Of the wild forest bird ; 

Around thy doors a mournful wreath 
Of shrouding ivy falls, 

And flowers a fleeting fragrance breathe 
Amid thy crumbling walls. 


I never grieve at the decline 
Of palaces and towers, 
Where dames and knights were wont to shine 
In gay and festal hours ; 
The waving plumes, the gems of pride, 
The dance, the banquet rare,— 
These o’er my fancy lightly glide, 
But do not linger there. 


Yet when thy ruined walls I view, 
How easy it appears 

Each peaceful image to renew 
Of long departed years! 

Thy silvery bells are heard around, 
As once they used to be, 

Filling the soft air with the sound 
Of Sabbath melody. 
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The villagers pursue’ their way 
Along the primrose glade ; 
The lisping child, the patriarch grey, 
‘The matron and the maid ;— 
They enter at the open door, 
They meekly take their place, 
And God's assistance they implore, 
To bless the words of grace. 


Long years have passed—that rustic train 
Now lie in Death’s cold thrall, 

And few, or none, perchance, remain 
To sorrow for thy fall; 

Yet are the truths of little worth 
They heard and treasured here ? 

No, no—they raised their souls from earth 
To reach a holier sphere. 


And I am wrong to gaze in gloom 
Upon thy dull decay, 

Knowing thou art no common dome 
To pass with time away ; 

And though to thee it be not given 
Through future years to last, 

The spirits of the just in Heaven 
Bear witness of the past. 


CHARADE, 


The good old Knight left his country seat 

To lodge in a crowded London street ; 

He was choked with fog, oppressed by vapours, 
And smothered in parchments, deeds, and papers ; 
But on legal matters to town he came, 
To a fair estate he laid a claim; 

Well, of all the follies of life, the worst 
Is surely to meddle with my First! 


The Knight had a daughter young and fair, 
Two suitors woo'd her their lot to share: 

The one was cheerful, and frank, and kind, 
With an honest heart, and an upright mind ; 
He spoke of the duties and joys of life, 

In store for his gentle faithful wife ; 

But he seldom mentioned her beauteous looks, 
And he never quoted from high-flown books. 
The other was versed in tender lore, 

And had read Lord Byron o’er and o’er : 


He swore that the maiden’s lustrous eyes 

Made earth to him a paradise, 

And should she refuse to be his bride, 

He slightly hinted at suicide ; 

Both youths my second at once preferred, 

But the flattering swain was most kindly heard, 
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At length came an anxious day for all ;— 

The lawyers met in Westminster Hall, 

The old Kuight’s counsel spoke long and loud, 
And conviction burst on the listening crowd, 
Till the rival counsel won their ear 

With arguments twice as good and clear ; 
Alas! for the trouble, the time, the cost, 

The Knight was baftled—the cause was lost! 


What said the hero of high romance? 

He went forthwith on a trip to France : 
What said the lover sincere and plain ? 

He proffered his hand and heart again ; 

And the maiden deemed in calm content 
The loss of my whole a glad event, 

Since it proved to her a magic clue 

To distinguish her false love from her true.” 


ee ee 


The History of the British Empire in India. By Epwarpv Tuory- 
TON, Esq., author of * India, its State and Prospects,” &c. &c. 


In watching the progress of this valuable work we cannot but allow 
that the research and the ability exercised in its production are 
worthy of the highest appreciation. The public wanted such a his- 
tory, and Mr. Thornton is well fitted for the task. The vastness and 
splendour of eastern empire, its importance, and those eventful 
changes consequent on the position of its native princes, and our im- 
planted power there, furnish a field which, while it rivets the eye and 
absorbs the mind of the contemplator, required a pen of no ordinary 
power for the depicturing. Mr. Thornton is a calm and dignified 
historian, and we are anxious to do full justice to his powers. Neverthe- 
less, being mortal, we are fallible, and the impression after our perusal 
of this work, so far as it has advanced, is, that we must needs sub- 
scribe to the opinion that we can have no really unbiassed history ‘n 
less than a century from the circumstances of its enactment. Our 
teelings will have a tendency to exculpation on the one hand or 
the other, in the same way that we cannot avoid having a feeling of 
partiality while bystanders in a game of chance, and giving our good 
wishes to one of the twain opponents, and this absolutely with nothing 
of voluntary participation in the act. Mr. Thornton's tone of mind is 
peculiarly calm and unimpassioned: he is clear, lucid, quicksighted, 
comprehensive, and yet, with all this, as his work gradually approaches 
the present, after travelling over the course of the past, we feel a 
growing leaning of, it may be, nationality, influencing his views of 
actions, their motives and consequences. It is possible that an 


English feeling leads him, imperceptibly to himself, to think that the 
“hero of a hundred fields,” who is now reposing on his own laurels 
in the rich sunset of his life, surrounded by his nation’s honouring, 
together with his highly-talented and highly-stationed relative, then in 
ottice, could do no wrong ; and however much we may participate in this 
national sympathy, we are still bound to protest that an historian should 
be bent by no feeling, bound by no affection, biassed by no nationality 
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He who takes the pen of history in his hand assumes a sceptre, the 
grand title to which is strict impartiality, and the splendour of no 
man’s actions should dazzle his eyes away from this singleness of 
purpose. 

In tracing Mr. Thornton’s history down from the last to the present 
century, we have been constrained <9 pause over the contrasted cha- 
racters of Lord Cornwallis and the Marquis Wellesley; and we re- 
spect the scruples of the one, as much as we admire the courageous 
energy of the other. Lord Cornwallis recognized and respected the 
rights of the native princes, so as frequently to surrender the interests 
of the body he represented to a principle of justice. He did not con- 
sider that might constituted right. Witness his forbearing to seize 
on Seringapatam, when it was all but in English possession, to the 
great discontent of the army, and the palpable loss of the British 
Empire—to the forfeiture of personal aggrandisement and so-called 
glory, and the missing of immense pecuniary profit. We honour 
Lord Cornwallis for this noble self-denial, but our author more than 


implies pusillanimity as its motive. In opposition to this principle of 


action we turn to the decision of the Marquis Wellesley on a similar 
occasion. He, holding himself bound to advance the interests com- 
mitted to his charge as his first object, and possibly considering that 
English predominancy was but advancing the happiness and prospects 
of doubtless a much-abused and misgoverned people, embraced the 
first opportunity of adding the empire of ‘Tippoo Sultan to the 
English possessions. Seringapatam, trom which Lord Cornwallis had 
unclasped his grasp, was seized, and the sultan slain in its defence. 
The two men acted on different principles, and the result was as dif- 
ferent. The one looked tenderly on the rights of the people, on 
whose empire the British government was making such encroach- 
ments: the other regarded the glory of the country which he repre- 
sented. The one retired from his high office with the secret whis- 
perings of peace: the other with the loud applause of a conqueror. 
‘The one looked on the rights of the native princes as paramount: the 
other might consider the happiness of the people whom he was res- 
cuing from their misrule. ave ; 
But, even admitting to the full extent the justification of opposite 
views on the same subject, Mr. Thornton’s sense of justice makes 
him honourably admit that the principle of grasping the largest extent 
uf empire was carried beyond the verge of exculpation. For instance 
—what can be said of the seizure and appropriation of Furrackabad 7 
Here a prince had been murdered—his successor was an infant—the 
British Government supported and protected the deputy, who was 
appointed as manager of public affairs, until the heir should attain his 
majority: just before this event took place the manager and the 
young nabob had some dissension--the one wanted to assume power, 
the other either desired, or feigned to desire, its surrender: so far 
there seemed little difficulty. The English government conceived 
itself to be pressed to make some arrangement. What was the re- 
sult? Simply, as the shortest mode, to take Furruckabad from beth, 
and incorporate it into the British empire. Here it could not be pre- 
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tended that the nabob had misgoverned or oppressed his people, since 
he had never ruled, and ‘yet so it was. 

Still we are bound, in all candour, to allow, that while contem- 
plating the grievous effects of mal-administrations, and the degrading 
operations of revolting superstitions, and the sorrows and sufferings 
consequent upon both, humanity itself might prompt the desire to 
transfer provinces so afflicted to share in the benefits of the mild and 
beneficent rule of a christian administration, though, for ourselves, we 
think that right can never be begun by preparatory wrong. 

Our extract will display Mr. Thornton's powers of descriptive 
writing. 


** In the city of Delhi, which was forthwith evacuated by the French, 
the battle had been an object of much interest. There, at the ancient 
seat of the power which Baber had reared—where Akbar had placed on 
record the length and breadth of the provinces which owned its sway— 
where Aurungzebe had assembled mighty armies to chastise his enemies, 
and reduce to subjection tributary kings—there dwelt the living repre- 
sentative of the house of ‘Timour in the person of a miserable man, old, 
blind, and decrepid—without power, without pomp or state or retinue— 
almost without the means of commanding the common necessaries of life. 
This was Shah Allum, once the gallant Shazada, whose military energy 
had alarmed and annoyed the British government, but for many years the 
suffering captive of those who secured his person for the sake of abusing 
his name to purposes of selfish aggraudizement. He had allied himseif 
with the Mahrattas, and through their assistance had obtained possession 
of Delhi. This is not the place to pursue the troubled history of his life. 
It must suflice to say that thencetorward it was an almost unbroken 
series of calamity.” 

* * * * 

“The triumph of the British arms under General Lake opened a new 
scene. Immediately atter the battle, the emperor had dispatched a mes- 
sage to the victorious commander, offering the monarch’s cougratulatious 
and soliciting protection. An appropriate answer was returned; and on 
the 16th of September the heir of Timour, so long the victim of adverse 
fortune, seated in the capital of his ancestors, gave audience to the English 
general. In that place his predecessors, clothed in the most gorgeous 
productions of the loom, had sate upon thrones formed of gold, and made 
radiant by a dazzling protusion of the most costly jewels. Around them 
had stood hundreds of obsequious guards and dependents, waiting in 
mute and watchful attention the expression of the sovereign’s will, and 
ready to give it effect as soon as uttered; while vassals from distant 
countries, or their representatives, tendered respectful homage to the 
lord of the faithful throughout India, and wooed his favour by presents 
worthy of his rank. Far different was the scene which met the eye of 
the British general and his attendants, Beneath a small and ragged 
canopy, the appearance of which seemed a mockery of regal state, sate 
one whose age exceeded that usually attained by man, but in whose ap- 

vearance the operation of time was less apparent than that of long and 
Seoulees misery. Eighty-three years had passed over his head, and they 
had been filled with trouble and sorrow. While his name was held in 
reverence throughout India, his life had been passed amid poverty, 
danger, and suffering, and all around him at this moment indicated the 
most wretched destitution. But there was one element of misery greater 
than all. The light of heaven, the common source of enjoyment to the 
prosperous and the wretched, shone not for Lim—the face of nature was to 
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him a blank. The miserable satisfaction of contrasting the appearance 
of all things around him then with former scenes was denied him 
Strangers from a far distant country stood before him—in their hands was 
his fate—they addressed to him words of sympathy, and kindness. and 
comfort, but he could not read in their countenances a confirmation of 
the friendly language which fell on his ear. Poor, dependent aged, in. 
firm, and sightless, the head of the empire illustrated in his ‘person the 
wide-spread ruin which had overwhelmed the empire itself.” | 





Phonography ; or the Writing of Sounds. In two parts, viz. Logo- 
graphy, or Universal Writing of Speech; and Musicography, or 
Symbolical Writing of Music, with a Short Hand for both. By 
V. D. De Strains, Graduate of the University of Paris. 


There are two qualities which are continually operating upon the 
public mind, and pulling contrary ways—the love of novelty and the 
power of habit. The love of novelty makes us gladly hearken to the 
voice of the projector —the power of habit chains us down in our old 
immovability ; both are powerful, both dominant, and thus they con- 
trive to divide the world between them, and keep the moieties in a 
sort of balance of power. Inthe present instance, however, the old 
habits of spelling-books, grammars, and dictionaries, the laws of or- 
thography, etymology, syntax, and prosudy, are very formidable op- 
ponents to novelty, and we fear, besides, that this world of ours is 
too bigoted and obstinate for our author to make any impression upon 
it in the way of novel improvement. And yet he promises great 
things—promises largely—magnificently ; he promises to teach his 
system of reading and writing to the wholly illiterate perfectly well 
within a week ! 

If this system of our author could indeed be installed, what an 
Atlas load of the world’s labour would at once be taken off its shoul- 
ders! What seminaries would be shut up, what establishments be 
scattered, what charity schools be rendered useless, what books and 
paper and printing might be spared, and what regiments of tutors 
and governesses sent roaming into the world, “their occupation 
gone!” But then, to do this, the world must not only learn, but it 
must wlearn, and the last is a greater task than the first. The gray- 
headed veteran of literature must condescend to his alphabet again, 
and return to the initiation of his copy-book ; and then, too, our libra- 
ries, those vast storehouses of mental treasure, must pass into dead- 
letter stock. In short, the world must tread back its steps, and begin 
its own course anew. We said the world was an obstinate world, and 
we should greatly wonder to see it contradict in this instance our es- 
timate of its intractability. 

Nevertheless, we will do our part towards laying before it some- 
thing of the plan of our author—a plan which, if impracticable, is still 
strikingly ingenious. 

The work before us is an enlargement of a former one of much 
slighter pretensions. The plans which were then offered to the world 
are here amplified and matured. These plans are nothing less than 
the expulsion of the signs of language, and the adoption of a universal 
alphabet. But our author shall speak for himself. He says that 
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“ He has aimed at nothing less than the total renovation of the writing 
and orthography of all the languages of the civilized world, by substi. 
tuting for the confused, ill-contrived, would-be etymological Roman cha. 
racters a series of signs simple, yet distinct and elegant in their forms, 
and equal in their number to the few elementary sounds of the human 
voice; thereby enabling the writer to follow with the greatest preciseness, 
by means of those figures, joined or combined, all the simple or complex 
sounds of the human speech. 

“The importance of such a reformation is here made obvious: firstly 
to the classical scholar ; secondly, to the student of modern languages : 
thirdly and lastly, to the nation, the world at large, viz. the illiterate, 

“ Firstly, the classical scholar, keeping in mind the incalculable differ. 
ence that must exist between the modern tongues, incessantly waving in 
their accent, and the dead languages, now understood not through the liy- 
ing organ of speech, but by means only of dead letters, bleached skeletons 
of gigantic beings whose articulations will remain tor ever unknown, cannot 
but feel deeply afflicted by the ungrateful barbarity with which the 
modern languages, in their progressive formation successively renounce 
and cast aside as useless trash all letters whose only purpose, like that of 
armorial bearings, was to testify their noble and autiquated origin. 

“With what joyfulness, therefore, will he not hail the introduction of 
a modern character, whose only pretension is to express accurately the 
spoken sounds, without interfering in any possible manner with the ety- 
mologies of the words ; thereby leaving him the undisturbed possession 
of the classical letter. 

« For, the classic, to whom time is no object, would doubtless continue 
the use of the ancient characters, and indulge in writing his own language 
with all the luxuriancy of the most accurate etymology. And as the 
toiling part of the nation, from the minister of state to the common in- 
former, from the banker to the grocer, from the guinea-a-liner to the 
penny-a-one, would all immediately avail themselves of a character which 
enabled them to write as fluently nearly as they spoke, and that without 
so much as a single chance of error, thus adding not a little to the com- 
forts of all statesmen, authors, and every one whose hand-writing {is sub- 
jected to fall under the unmerciful glance of the public ; the Roman cha- 
racters would gradually become an unknown tongue, entirely reserved for 
the use of the classical aristocracy. How gratifying to their vanity ! And 
why does a reasonable being consecrate so much of his youthful years to 
the study of the classics, if it is not to satisfy his vanity ? 

“Secondly, the student of modern languages, having followed through 
their progressive formation the various living languages of civilized 
Europe, raised simultaneously and as children of one family, cannot help 
noticing the numerous quantity of words they continually borrow from 
each other, and which forms such a conspicuous part of their vocabu- 
laries, that, were each nation reduced to its own indigenous productions, 
their intellectual wants would be as miserably satisfied with such allow- 
ances as their animal ones with the few acorns, crab-apples, and such like 
fruits, the almost only spontaneous produce of their rich soils. 

“ And having made this curious remark, viz. that the living languages, 
so easily read by the means of their almost universal characters, are 
nevertheless most difficultly spoken by foreigners, and it may be added, 
never perfectly articulated hy those who have begun the study of the written 
tongue before that of the spoken one, he will easily perceive that these con- 
tradictions and difficulties are owing to the Roman letters, insufficient in 
number and confused in the extreme, having been adapted to the modern 
languages, to each one separately by its own classics, without having any 
knowledge of the primitive sounds of those letters, without taking the 
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least care for the accurate representation of the natural sounds of their 
own language, and without paying the remotest attention to the sounds 
already ascribed to the same letters in other languages. 

“ Thus he will rest satisfied that the Roman letters, whilst they linked 
the written languages together by an apparent similarity of phonetic cha- 
racters, effectually prevented the natural and progressive rapprochement 
of the spoken tongues, by forcing every new word on its introduction on 
a foreign soil to be disfigured either in its spelling or its pronunciation, 
and more often in both, 

** But let him suppose for one moment that the Roman letters (with a 
few additions, making their number equal to all the sounds of speech) 
had been judiciously ascribed each to one single sound, and he will agree 
that the same alphabet, once adopted by all civilized nations, would have 
united their various languages into one universal tongue. 

“ The English language has but two sounds that are not common to all 
European nations, viz. the two th. The Spanish has the same two sounds 
in common with the English, and a peculiar aspirated pronunciation of j. 
The French has six, amongst which are the four nasals, All the other 
sounds are equally familiar to all European nations, although written in 
many different ways, This once ascertained, it is obvious that a com- 
plete and rational alphabet once adopted for these sounds, their pronun- 
ciation would be invariably fixed, and remain ever after pure and 
unalterable, since no written character could be read but with one and 
the same sound every where. How much would civilization and peace 
be promoted by such an harmonization ! 

* Lastly, the illiterate. This numerous tribe is divided into two fa. 
milies ; those who can read and write any how, and those who can do 
neither. 

“ As to the first, they know too well the almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties of orthography not to adopt with eagerness a system of writing 
which would deliver them from all the miseries of that science, enabling 
them at once to write their own language with perfect correctness and 
facility. 

“ With regard to the second, the author has only a few words to say 
to convince them; viz. HE WILL TEACH THEM TO READ AND WRITE PER- 
FECTLY WELL WITHIN A WEEK.” 


But our author is not content with this radical reform in our Babel 
world. He proposes also a plan for the simplification of musical cha- 
racters. Unquestionably there is a large amount of inventive power 
in the mind of this gentleman, and we wish his projects had been more 
feasible. As it is, we can only admire their extent, and the ability 
which they have called into exercise. ‘The Logography comprehends 
the entire creation of a newly-invented army of all signs for all words, 
and required no small amount of inventive genius for its formation and 
marshalling. The second, Musicography, is ingenious, and marked 
by capability, while the short hands which are here laid open to the 
world, while they may be in reality the really useful part of the work, 
because being the most practical, deserve the best attention of those 
whose pursuits require tne practice of this art. In conclusion, we 
would recommend this production to the nocice of our readers. Asa 
speculation it is curious, and it may present available and improving 
hints among the plenitude of its suggestions and the wide range of its 
plans. The short-hand of musicography alone, separated from the 
material accompanying it, might, we think, be found useful in no or- 
dinary degree to the musical world. 

Oct. 1842.—VoL. XXXV.—NO. CXXXVIL i" 
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A Narrative of Voyages and Commercial Enterprises. By Ricuarp 
J. CLEVELAND. 


This is a seaman’s narrative of peril and adventure, comprising a bio- 
graphy ofthe mostactiveand enterprising of the yearsof his life. Richard 
Cleveland, an American youth, while yet in the counting house of a 
Salem merchant, growing weary of the thraldom of pains-taking, desk- 
chaining business, emancipated himself from the close durance, and 
embraced the sea as a profession. The same ardour of character 
which had rendered irksome the drudgery of business, also prevented 
the young sailor from the “slow and sure” way by which he might 
have safely amassed competency. His impulses were all for hazard 
and enterprise, and in the very outset of his career we find him em- 
barking in a hazardous adventure, from which all the well-judging and 
soberly of the bystanders would fain have dissuaded him. Dangers 
and difficulties beset him on every hand, but success crowned the 
event. While yet little more than a youth, the adventurous sailor 
had acquired comparative independence ; and here, as lookers-on, we 
cannot but be struck with the chances of this game of life. Young Cleve- 
land was impatient at the thought of waiting the slow process of care- 
ful prudence, the rearing the mountain by the accumulation of single 
grains, but must needs play the venturous game of bold strokes for 
great stakes. He wins the first round; but what is the result ? just a 
gamester’s fate—winning and losing, winning and losing—and, to prove 
the truth of the parallel, ultimately loss—ultimately wreck and ruin, 
just as all who rest on hazard rather than industry must ever expect 
to experience. 

We do not mean to say that our adventurous sailor was deficient in 
zeal or sparing of personal labour : far from it. We only mean, that, in- 
stead of making these his means, he did but add them as a part of his 
stakes, making them second to his love of adventurous dealing, and so 
losing their just and due fruit, when losing the stakes to which they 
were added. 

It would be impossible not to sympathise with the wearying strug- 
glings which our maritime author has here recorded. So much toil, 
so much danger, so much privation, so much disappointment, are 
painful to contemplate, and prosperity would far likelier have ensued 
to patient toil than to so much wasted energy. 

The work is rather a narrative of facts than of feelings, certainly 
not barren of expressions of strong disappointment and indignant 
emotion, but still characteristic of a man whose spirit was buoyant 
and whose energies were ever rekindling. The hopefulness that is so 
vital as constantly to re-illumine itself, has something so noble in its 
quality that we can never behold its spontaneous lustre with any but 
admiring eyes; and when we see a young adventurer thus tempest- 
tossed, figuratively as well as literally, we cannot but feel an interest in 
the issue of his troubles, while we behold him perpetually rallying 
and reviving under every depression. The autobiography which he 
has here given to the world narrates his successive voyages; de- 
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scribes the speculations which brought him wealth, and the reverses 
which entailed poverty : sorry are we to see that ultimately the gains 
of his hazardous life were small, and the remembrance of hardships 
and perils sweetened by the feeling that overcoming has converted 
each of them into a triumph, alone remains. 

The style of this recital is not quite so much in the fashion of a 
sailor's yarn, as perhaps we might have chosen. It is smooth and 
even, but not flavoured with the raciness of the genuine unadulterated 
marine spirit. Still it is more polished than we might have antici- 
pated from its authorship. Had there been a little more of gos- 
siping quaintness, we should have likened the narrative to one of De 
Foe’s, since the course of events bears some resemblance to his 
histories, but we must confess that we are reminded of our old fa- 
vourite more in matter than in manner. Nevertheless, the book is 
interesting, and contains many incidental notices of countries and 
their inhabitants, which help to enhance its value. 

We give an account of the introduction of the first horses that 
ever trod the soil of Owhyhee to Tamaahmaah, the king. 


“We left Karakakooa Bay on the 23rd, and the next morning 
anchored in Tooayah Bay, for the purpose of landing the mare with 
foal, for which Young was very urgent; professing to have a knowledge 
of the treatment of horses, and promising to take all possible care of the 
animal. In the expectation, that the chance of their increase would be 
better secured, by placing the horses in the care of different persons, we 
acceded to his request, and landed the mare in safety near his place. This 
was the first horse that ever trod the soil of Owhyhee, and caused, 
amongst the natives, incessant exclamations of astonishment. Leaving 
this bay the same evening, we steered for Mowee ; off which island we 
lay becalmed a part of the next day. When the breeze sprang up, though 
at along distance from the village of Lahina, we were boarded by Isaac 
Davis, the European, who, with John Young, was captured many years 
since, in Captain Metcalf’s vessel. Soon after, a double canoe was seen 
coming towards us; and, on arriving alongside, a large, athletic man, 
nearly naked, jumped on board, who was introduced, by Davis, as Ta- 
maahmaah, the Great King, 

‘“‘ Desirous of conciliating the good opinion of a person whose power 
was so great, we omitted no attention which we supposed would be 
agreeable to him But, whether he had left some duty unperformed on 
shore, or whether he had met with something to disturb his serenity of 
mind, we know not; certain it was, that he did not reciprocate our civi- 
lities. He appeared to be absent; and, after walking round the deck of 
the vessel, and taking only a very careless look of the horses, he got into 
his canoe, and went on shore, Davies remained on board all night, to 
pilot us to the best anchorage, which we gained early the following morn- 
ing, and, soon after, had our decks crowded with visitors to see the horses. 
The people showed nove of thatindifference on seeing them, which had been 
manifested by the King, and which I believe to have been affectation, 
but, on the contrary, expressed such wonder and admiration, as were 
very natural on beholding, for the first time, this noble animal. The 
horses were landed safely, and in perfect health, the same day, and gave 
evidence, by their gambols, of their satisfaction at again being on terra 
firma. They were then presented to the King, who was told that one had 
been also left at Owhyhee for him. He expressed his thanks, but did not 


seem to comprehend their value. 
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** While the crowd were apparently wondering what use they could be 
put to, a sailor from our ship jumped upon the back of one and galloped 
off amid the shouts of the natives, who, with alacrity, opened a way to 
let him pass. ‘There existed strong apprehensions in the minds of all for 
the safety of the man; but when, by going back and forth, they perceived 
the docility of the animal, his subjection and his fleetness, they seemed to 
form some little conception of his utility. The King was among the 
number, who witnessed the temerity of the sailor ; but, with all the saga. 
city for which he has been justly praised, remarked, that he could net 
verceive the ability to transport a person from one place to another, in 
ess time than he could run, would be adequate compensation for the food 
he would consume and the care he would require. As a dray or a dra. 
goon’s horse, there was no prospect of his being wanted, and hence our 
present was not very highly appreciated. In this we were much disap- 
pointed, but hoped, nevertheless, that the King would be influenced by 
our advice to have them well taken care of; that they would increase, and 
eventually that their value would be justly estimated. 

‘Our supplies were received from the King; for all which we paid 
the full price, and though he offered us a small present as an offset for 
the horses, we declined its acceptance. Being apprehensive that our 
stock of bread would not last till we reached China, we hoped, as a sub- 
stitute, to procure a good supply of yams; but in this expectation we 
were disappointed, as they were at this time unusually scarce, and there- 
fore we determined to touch at the other islands for this purpose. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 2nd of July, we left Mowee, and the next morning an- 
chored in Whyteete Bay, island of Woahoo.” 





Torrent of Portugal. An English Metrical Romance. Now first 
published from an Unique Manuscript of the Fifteenth Century, 
preserved in the Chetham Library at Manchester. Edited by James 
Orcuarp Hauuiweur, Ese. F.R.S., F.S.A.. Hon. M.R.1LA,, 
F.R.A.S., etc., Secretary of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 
and of the Historical Society of Science. 


“The manuscript from which the following early English metrical 
romance is now for the first time printed, is a folio volume on paper 
of the fifteenth century, formerly in the possession of Dr. Farmer, 
and now preserved in the Chetham Library at Manchester.” Such a 
work must needs be a literary curiosity, and one both welcome and 
valuable to the lovers of black-letter lore. The romance is composed 
of just those marvellous incidents which mark the character of its 
own times: a valiant knight, who for the love of a fair ladye over- 
comes giants, counts nothing of perils that might have frightened 
away all ordinary mortals, delivers captive knights and kings from 
durance vile, and finally accomplishes every desire of his heart. ‘The 
work is, in fact, a literary curiosity, and though the obsoleteness of 
the style may occasion sad stumbling to a modern reader, yet the 
class to whom it in right belongs will value it accordingly, both 
because it is curious in its details, and possesses philological import- 
ance. 

‘To the general reader this book presents one feature of interest 
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which perhaps may tempt him into encountering the uncouth; phra- 
seology. We speak of the reference to Wayland Smith, whom Sir 
Walter Scott has invested with so much interest, and whose indivi- 
duality may be fairly traced to Veland, one of the heroes of the 


northern mythology. Mr. Halliwell, in his preface, gives us the brief 


history which appears to belong to this personage. 


*¢ The Berkshire local tradition of Wayland Smith, is derived from the 
Scandinavian legend of Veland, a fact not generally known. Wayland 
Smith is said to have taken up his abode in the Valley of the White 
Horse, in the midst of a number of upright, but, rude and misshapen 
stones. ‘There he is said to shoe all horses brought thither, provided a piece 
of money be left upon one of the stones. Sir Walter Scott has transferred 
this legend to the sixteenth century, in his novel of ‘ Kenilworth,’ and 
this circumstance rendering the subject more generally interesting, 1 am 
tempted to give here a brief account of the Scandinavian version of the 
history of this redoubtable artificer. 

“The giant Vade, or Selande, had a son named Velant, who, at the 
age of nine years, was placed with a famous smith of Hunaland, called 
Mimit, in order to learn the art of forging irou. After leaving him 
three winters in Hunaland, Vade took him to a mountain called Kallona, 
the interior of which was inhabited by twodwarts, who had the reputa- 
tion of being more skilful in the working of iron than any other dwaris, or 
ordinary mortals. They manufactured swords, casques, and cuirasses, 
and were great adepts in the working of gold and silver, of which they 
made numberless trinkets. Vade agreed with the dwarts that they should 
teach his son Velant, in the space of twelve months, all the arts of which 
they were masters ; and for wh ch they were to receive as a recompense a 
golden mark. Velant soon learnt all that the dwarts thought proper to 
teach him ; and when his father returned, at the expiration of the ap- 
pointed time, to take him away, the dwarfs offered to give him back the 
golden mark, and teach his son as much again as he had already learned, 
if he should be allowed to remain under their care another year. Vade 
consented ; but the dwarfs, quickly repenting the bad bargain they had 
made, added this condition, that if, upou the appointed day, Vade did not 
appear to take away his son, they should be at liberty to killhim. To 
this Vade also gave his assent ; but, before his departure, he took his son 
aside, showed him a sword, which he concealed in a certain spot at the 
foot of the mountain, and said to him, ‘ If I should not arrive on the ap- 
pointed day, sooner than allow yourself to be killed by those dwarfs, take 
this sword and put an end to your own existence, in order that my friends 
may say, I gave to the world a man, not a girl.” Velant promised to do 
so, and re-entered the mountain, where he soon became so skilful in the 
art of working metals, that the dwarfs became jealous of his superiority. 
Towards the close of the twelve months, Vade the giant set out for the 
mountain, where he arrived three days before the expiration of the time. 
But finding the entrance to the interior of the mountain not yet open, 
and being very much fatigued with his long journey, he fell asleep. During 
his slumber a violent storm arose, a part of the mountain gave way, and 
buried poor Vade under its fragments. 

* The day fixed upon for his appearance being come, the dwarfs issued 
from the mountain, but could perceive no traces of Vade the giant. His 
son Velant, after in vain searching for him, ran to where the sword was 
concealed, took it, and hiding it under his garments, followed the dwarfs 
into the mountain. He there killed them, instead of himself, took posses- 
sion of their tools, loaded a horse with as much gold and silver as he 
could carry, and set out on his return to Denmark, Being stopped in his 
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»rogress by a river, he cut down a tree, hollowed out its trunk, stowed 
fis treasures into it, made a cover for it which made it impervious to the 
water, and getting into it himself, closed the lid, and committed himself 
to the mercy of the waves. 

** One day that the King of Jutland and his court were out on a fish- 
ing party, on the nets being drawn, there was found in one of them a sin. 
gularly shaped trunk of a tree. In order to find out what it contained, 
they were going to break it to pieces, when suddenly a voice issued from 
the trunk, commanding the workmen to desist. On hearing which, the 
workmen ran away peer crying out that there was a sorcerer hid 
in the pieces of timber, In the meantime Velant opened the door of his 
prison ; and on coming out, told the king that he was no sorcerer, and 
that if he would spare his life and his treasure, he would render the king 
the most signal services. The king assented. Velant entered the royal 
service, and his charge was to take great care of the knives, which were 
every day placed before the king at table. One day, while he was washing 
these knives in the river, one ot them fell out of his hands, and sunk to 
the bottom. Fearing to lose the royal favour, he went secretly to the 
forge belonging to the king’s smith, and made a knife exactly similar to 
the one that had been lost. The first time that the king made use of this 
knife at dinner, it not only cut the bread, but went clean through the 
wood of the table! After this, and more wonderful feats with weapons 
of his construction, Velant passed for the most skilful workman in the 
kingdom, and manufactured for the king many precious articles in gold 
and silver.” 


Poems, Moral and Miscellaneous, with a few Songs. By a Journey- 
MAN MECHANIC. 


We have always a pleasure in marking the upspringing of the 
mind in any situation, more especially when it emanates from that 
useful portion of the community to whom society is so largely iv- 
debted for their comforts. There is something gratifying in noticing 
the intellectual faculties expanding while the hands are performing 
their useful task, since it is the proof that labour does not necessarily 
cramp their exercise. The poems now before us call less upon us for 
criticism, because they have most of them in different modes appeared 
before the tribunal of the public. They are equal and fairly sus- 
tained, and manifest a poetic feeling, although they may not be cha- 
racterized by peculiar fire or energy. Possibly there may be a little 
gall in the ink which has traced their characters, which we might 
almost say manifests itself in a sort of disaffection against the wise 
government of Providence. Our author would do well to remember 
that every man has his own burden to bear, that no man can feel the 
weight of another's, and that so sweet a gift as poesy, should out- 
flavour whatever bitterness he may find in the draught of life. 

We give a specimen of our author's powers. 


SPRING. 


“Spirit of love and beauty 
That breathest o’er the earth, 
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Where’er thou roamest, lovely flowers 
Are springing into birth; 

The daisy's crimson curtains, 
The violet's starry eyes 

Are opening up in silent joy, 
And gazing on the skies! 


Old winter flies before thee 
With surly down cast looks, 
As from his icy barriers 
Thou freest the murmuring brooks : 
The feather'd tribe from hedge and grove 
Pour forth their grateful lays ; 
And lambkins on a thousand hills 
Are bleating in thy praise ! 


And still to hail thine advent, 
Far from the noisy town 
The toil worn artizan goes forth, 
Ere health and strength are flown ; 
In the silence of the evening 
A lonely hour to pass, 
Where the yellow frogs are leaping 
Among the dewy grass. 


Sweet as the precious treasure 
Within the honey comb, 
And fresh and sparkling as the dews 
From morning's fruitful womb, 
O’er hill and plain thou fliest 
With gladness on thy wing :— 
QO, tarry with us yet awhile 
Sweet spirit! gentle spring.” 





Gas Meters ; their unfairness demonstrated, and the loss arising to 
consumers of Gas by their use pointed out. With Instructions for 
proving their Deficiency of Measure, and Directions for Keeping a 
Meter in order. By HENry FLowenr. 


Believing that Mr. Flower can best express his own object, we 
have thought it fairest justice to him to transcribe his own words, 
contenting ourselves with saying that the subject is important. 


“« My object, in writing this small treatise, is to direct the attention of 
the consumers of gas to a very serious loss they are sustaining by the use 
of meters. ‘The present system, adopted by the Gas Companies, of com- 
pelling their customers to burn the gas they require by measure, is gene- 
nerally complained of. In almost every instance, it is found that the cost 
by meters over the old plan of “contract” is increased from twenty to 
fifty per cent. The consumers find that, though they have only the same 
number of burners, of the same size as under the contract regulation, 
burning for the same space of time, and at rather a diminished illuminating 
power than heretofore, that the price of the gas is enormously out of pro. 
portion. By the application of Dockree’s burners, Scotch burners, elon- 
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gated gas glasses, &c. &c., they endeavour to diminish the expenditure, 
but in vain. I shall, therefore, endeavour to point out, in a plain straight. 
forward way, the cause of this increased expense.” 


And to this purpose is Mr. Flower’s pamphlet appropriated, to 
which we refer our readers. 





Elements of Latin Hexameters and Pentameters. By the Rev. 
Ropert BLAND. 


The words “ the sixteenth edition,” which we find in the title-page 
of this little book, sufficiently bespeak its value. Criticism may well 
hold its peace before such an argument, for it can say no more in fa- 
vour, and if it were disposed to object, would find the refutation al- 
ready recorded. All that we can say is, that the work has undergone 
a careful and strict revision, which has both confirmed and increased 
its utility, and therefore, that the present edition possesses even 
greater merit than its predecessors, on whose reputation it is esta- 


blished. 


Grece Grammatices Rudimenta, in usum Regie schole Etonensis. The 
Rudiments of Greek Grammar, as used in the College of Eton ; 
with the quantity of the Latin and Greek Penultimate vowels, on 
which the pronunciation depends; and Explanatory Notes in, En- 
glish, intended to combine the advantages of Modern Grammars with 
the justly-esteemed and well-established Eton Plan. Edited by the 
Rev. J. Bosworrn, DD, F.R.S., &c, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, author of * A Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon Language,” 
“ Latin Construing,” &c. &c. Fourth Edition. 


The value of this work is also already stamped. The established 
Eton Greek Grammar, with all the additional advantages which the 
labour of Mr. William Bosworth, of Queen's College, Cambridge, con- 
joined to those of Dr. Bosworth, have bestowed upon it, requires little 
commendation. The present edition has been produced under pe- 
culiar care, and is invested with great advantages. ‘* The editor and 
printers have used every exertion to secure accuracy by the repeated 
reading of the proofs. In addition to this, every sheet has been care- 
fully corrected by a gentleman of well-known classical attainments— 
the Rev. W. Butler, M.A., of Queen’s College, Oxford, head master 
of the free grammar school, Nottingham,’ on whose capability our 
private knowledge enables us wholly to depend upon. 


Map to Follow the Movements of the Anglo Indian Army in Afghanis- 
tan, showing the Routes, Passes,and Military Positions. By James 
Wy xp, Geographer to the Queen and H. R. H. Prince Albert. 


At the present juncture of our Indian warfare this map of Afghanis- 
tan is peculiarly acceptable, rendered so not only by its own merit, 
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but by its being so peculiarly well-timed. The books which have 
of late appeared respecting the progress of the army of the Indies, 
and the news which are received with so much avidity from the seat 
of warfare, required such a companion as this to elucidate and render 
them intelligible. The map itself deserves the highest commenda- 
tion, being exceedingly well got up, and of extreme accuracy. 
The distances along the route are denoted by figures marking English 
miles, and the ancient names of places signified by underlining. ‘This 
very handsome map will be found of extraordinary utility, and de- 
serves a wide circulation, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Perceval Keene. By Captain Marryat. 3 vols. post 8vo, Sis, Gd. 

The Sea-Pie. Illustrated by Altred Crowquill. Vol. 1. Royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Czarina, An Historical Romance. By Mrs. Hofland. 3 vols, royal 12mo0, 11. 11s. Gd, 

Self- Education, or Facts and Principles illustrative of the value of Mental Culture. 
By W. Robinson. 12mo. ¢s, Gd. 

Physiology for the Public. By G. TI. Hayden, A.B. Part 1. 8vo. 6s, 

Library Edition of Shakspeare, Vol. V. 8vo. 10s. 

Doctor Hookwell, 3 vols. royal 12mo. 31s. 6d. 

Mamma and Mary, By M.A. Kelty, 18mo. 1s. 

Notes and Observations on the Lonian Isles and Malta. By John Davy. 2 vols. 
8vo. 11, 12s. 

Observations on the Extension of Copyright of Designs. By George Brace. Post 
8vo. 5s Gd. 

Wardlaw’s Lectures on Female Prostitution, Royal 12mo, 4», Gd. 

Ann Layle, a Simple Narrative. By Charlotte Philpot. 18mo, 1s, 

Family Secrets. By Mrs. Ellis. Vol. 1. 8vo, 12s. 

Beattie’s History of the Church of Scotland during the Commonwealth, Feap, 4s. 

‘Thomas Powell’s Poems. 12mo, 5s, 

Count de Foix, By Thomas Powell. 8vo. ¢s. 

Fireside Philosophy, or Glimpses of Truth. By M.A. Kelty. Feap. s. 

Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland. By Willis and Coyne, 2 vols, 4to, 3/. 3s. 

The Shipwreck of the Dryade, 24mo, 2s. 

The Transactions of the Entomological Society of London. Vol. III., part Il. 8vo. 
4s. Gd, 

South Indian Sketches. Part 1. Second Edition. 12mo. 3s, 6d, 

Jay’s Works. Vol. IV. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 

The Anatomy of Sleep. By Edward Binns, M.D, Post 8vo. 10s 6d. 

The Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Novels, Vol. 1. Royal 8vo. 28s, 

The Hand-Book for Northern Italy. Post 8vo. 12s. 

Evening Readings for Day Scholars. By Mrs. H. Tuckfield, Natural History, 
“ Mammalia.’ 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

Fireside Stories, or Recollections of my Schoolfellows. With Illustrations. New 
Edition. lé6mo. 3s. 6d. 

Alired Dudley, or the Australian Settlers, With Illustrations, Square 16mo, 

3s. Gd. 

Laing’s Notes of a Traveller. 8vo. 16s. 

Combe’s ( Andrew) Treatise on the Physiological and Moral Management of Intancy. 
New Edition. 12mo, 6s. 

Pounds, Shillings, and Pence. By T. Martin, Accountant. 18mo. 3s. 

Cruden’s (Alexander) Complete Concordance to the Old and New Testament. Tenth 
Edition, with Life of Author. By A. Chalmers, 4to, 21s. 

Elements of Medical Jurisprudence. By T. R. Beck, M. D., and J. B, Beck, M.D., 
Svo, 21s. 
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My Working Friend, being Plain Directions for various Stitches in Fancy Needle 
Work. By C. Curling Hope. Royal 32mo. 2s. 
Gray's Botanical Text Book. Post 8vo. 10s. 

An Improved and greatly enlarged Supplement to M‘Culloch’s Commercial Dic- 
tionary, containing the New Tariff, brought down to September 1840, 8vo. 5s. 
Figures of Molluscous Animals, selected from various Authors. By Maria Emma 

Gray. Vol. 1, 8vo. 12s. ‘ 


LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


“Tue Last or THE Barons” is the Title of the new work on 
which Sir E. L. Bulwer has been for some time past engaged. From 
so fine a subject in such hands, we may easily imagine how high will 
be the gratification to which we have to look forward. The work is 
not yet committed to the Press, but we observe the tidings of it have 
reached America, and been reflected back, so that the English Pub- 
lic’s first intelligence of it has been from the other side of the At- 
lantic. 

Dr. Macpherson, who served with the Expedition in China in 1840 
and 1841, has just sent home by the Overland Mail a most interest- 
ing work, detailing the events of which he was there an eye witness. 
It is proceeding rapidly through the Press, and will be published with 
the least possible delay. The work is entitled “ Two Years 1n Cuina.” 
It will be particularly valuable to have Dr. Macpherson’s narrative 
added to those we already possess on this important subject. 


The New Novel we had lately the pleasure to announce, entitled 
“ Evetyn Howarp; or, Mistaken Pouicy,” is nearly completed, 
and intended for Publication about the middle of the month. We 
hope to notice it in our next number. 


Mrs. Moulton’s New Poem, “ THe SrEputcure or Lazarus,” 
is now published. 


The drawings which are to illustrate the Viscountess St. Jean's 
new work, and which are very beautiful, have not yet been received 
by the publishers from Paris. The printing has, we understand, been 
completed, and the publication may therefore be looked for speedily. 


We have before mentioned “ Tue Liprary CircuLar,” asa va- 
luable directory for Readers and Book Societies, and we again point 
attention to it as particularly useful as a Guide to New Books, especially 
in the Country. It is very ably conducted, and published Monthly. 





THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


We are happy in being able to trace a gradual, but still perceptible 
progression of improvement in the state of trade: the demand _ for goods 
is slowly increasing. ‘The fine harvest has doubtless had a favourable 
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effect in reviving the aspect of trade, and the settlement of our differ- 
ences with the American Senate opened to us an improving prospect of 
commerce in the colonial markets. In the manufacturing districts there 
is a show of gradual improvement. In Manchester goods the market has 
been languid, without improvement of prices. Many of the manufacturers 
have cleared out their old stocks at some reduction. The demand for lighter 
goods has increased. The woollen trade has much revived, but the pro- 
fits are still small. In the hosiery line the demand is brisk. We are 
glad too to see that in Staffordshire the iron-masters have agreed on an 
advance of one pound per ton, on bar iron, and many extensive orders 
have been received. ‘The abundant harvest, together with the supply of 
wheat from abroad, has had the effect of ruining many of the speculators 
who had embarked capital to a large amount. In tea the market has 
been firm and steady, and a good business done at sustained prices, In 
coffee the demand has been somewhat dull, and much of the bulk bought 
in. In sugar there has been a steady trade. On the whole, things are 
doubtless assuming a more favourable aspect. 


PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 


On Tuesday, ¢7th of September. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. FOREIGN STOCKS. 


India Stock, 248.—Consols, Acct. 92 seven- Colombian, 21.—Duatch Two and a Halt per 
eights, — Three per Cents. 92 five-eights—  Cent., 51 one-half.—Spanish, Five per Cents. 
New Three and a Half per Cents. 100 five- Acct., 16 one-eight.—Dutch 5 per Cents, 102 
eights.— Exchequer Bills New, 10001., 2d., 51s. thiee-eights.— Mexican, 35 one-half. 


pr.-— ludia Bonds, 36s. 37s. pr. 


Moxey Marker.—During the month there have been frequent but trifling fluc- 
tuations in the price of stocks, according to the influence of the intelligence re- 
ceived, ‘The gloomy accounts trom China and India, caused some depression to be 
felt, but only transiently, being counteracted by the satisfactory news from the 
United States, the Boundary Question having been arranged, the Washington 
Treaty having passed the Senate. The Bank of England proprietors bave held a 
meeting and declared a dividend of three and a half per cent. for the Income Tax, 
the deduction of which has caused much discussion. There has been considerable 
reduction in the profits of the Bank, the Directors having for the last few months 
much limited their discount business. The dipping into the “ rest,” for the sake 
of making up the dividend to the proprietors of seven per cent.bas elicited some 
reprehension, Exchequer Bills keep their standing. ‘The glut of money in the 
market is considerable, holders not finding eligible investments, and being unwilling 
to employ capital for less than two and a quarter per cent. 


BANKRUPTS, 


From Avucusr 23, 1842, ro SerrembBer 23, 1842, INCLUSIVE. 





Aug. %3.—C. E. Garman, Tottenham-court- 
road, chemist.—W. Heap, Barniey, Lancashire, 
ironmonger.—T. Gibson, North Scale, Lan- 
cashire, coal merchant, —H. Hickman, Dadley, 
druggist. 

Aug. 2%.—J. Palmer, Lynn, Norfolk, draper. 
—H. J. Collett, London, warehouseman.—J. 
Reeve, High Hoiborn, carver and gilder.—C,. 
Newman, Scrips, Essex, miller.—J. Wacey, 
Beech-street. Barbican, bookseller,—J. Ear- 
land, Lower Thames-street, victualler.—T. Beu- 
son, Darlington, grocer. — J. S. Motiram, 
Alvewas, Stattordshire, woolstapler.—R. Jef- 
ferson, Bevericy, Yorkshire, grocer.—J. Clark, 
Huttott, Lincolnshire, cottun winder. — T. 
Todd, Manchester, dealer in couon.—C. J. 


Townley, Liverpool, share broker.—W. Elam, 
Hudderstield, livery stable-keeper. 

Aug. 30.—A. Applegath, Crayford, Kent, silk 
printer.—E. Corah, Bristol, hosier-——L. Coque- 
rell, Leicester street, Leivester-square, hotel 
keeper. — A. G. Gitford, Mark-lane, wine mer- 
chant.—T. 8S. Goode, Manchester, merchant. — 
G. Warden, Market Harborongh, innkeeper. 
—C. Biggs, Manchester, commission agent.— 
W. Burton, Hatton, Yorkshire, miller, —T. 
Thompson,Hambleton in the Fylde, Lancashire, 
tanner.—J. Fisher, Sneinton, Nottinghamshire, 
boatwright.—G. Boddington, Warwick, coach- 
builder.—J. Bowler, Wallsall, carpenter. 

Sept. 2.—W. L. F. Totlemache, Keston, Kent, 
horse dealer.—J. Goodered, seu., Piccadiily, 
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shetl-fishmonger. — T. White, jun., Gosport, 
shipbuilder.—R. Jad, Cambridge, livery stable 
keeper. — C. Ferris, St. Nicholas, Bristol, vic- 
tnaller, —J. Spencer, jan., Liverpoolt.—J. G. 
Pallister, and J. M. B. Newrick, Sanderland, 
grocers.—J. Raleigh and Co., Manchester, mer- 
chants. —J. Raleigh, aud T. 8. Goode, Manches- 
ter merchants. 

Sept. 6.—M. Gilbert, Lawrence-lane, City, 
innkeeper.—W. Cribb, and B, Cribb, Clarence- 
wharf, Regent's Canal-basin, Regent’s Park, 
lucifer match manntactarers.— H. Baker, Mark- 
lane, City, merchant. — C. Holloway, Stock- 
bridge, Hampshire, victuaiter,. — M. Doughty, 
Southorpe, Nottinghansbire, miller. — E. P. 
West, Stamford Lincolashire, grocer. 

Sept. 3.—J. Richmond, Lime street, City, 
merchant.—S. Symonds the elder, and 8. Sy- 
monds the younger, Basinghall street, woollen 
factors.—W, Wattord, Great Wiuchester-street, 
City, merchant.—C, Stauley, Newport, money - 
ecrivener.—L. Wagstaff, Worsborough-bridge, 
Yorkshire, licensed victoaller—W. D. Whee- 
ler, Birt ingham, money-scrivener, 

Sept. 13.—J. Simmons, Longwick, Bucking- 
hamshire, corn dealer, — T. Hutchinson, Old 
Gravel-lane, Wapping, sagarretiner.—T. Gooch, 
W hitechapel-road, timber merchant.—W, Hus- 
kisson, Birmingham, linen-draper.—M. Dan- 
can, Newport, Monmeathshire, Ilnen-draper.— 
J. Brooks, Liverpool, botel-keeper.—G, Jelli- 


coe, Bilston, Staffordshire, iron-master.—D. 
Hoit, Maachester, broker.— R. Bull, Birming- 
ham, brewer. 

Sept. 16.—G. Cole, Hampton, Middlesex, 
innkeeper. — J. B. Boucher, Birmingham, 
shawl dealer. — R. Craig, Manchester, inn- 
keeper.—S. Thomas, Heworth, Yorkshire,~— 
RK. Womersley, Stoney Stratford, Bucking- 
hamshire, hat manufacturer.—G. Heathcote,and 
W. Levesiey, Sheffield, Yorkshire, spring-knife 
manufacturers. —W. Mearns, Liverpool, shaw! 
dealer.—G. Oldham, Manchester, wine mer- 
chant.—J. Vardy, Wolverhampton, brass foun- 
der. 

Sept. 20.—E. H. Labatt, Mincing-lane, city, 
merchant.—J. Bromley, Goole, Yorkshire, gro- 
cer. — J. Jenkins, Cardiff, Glamorgaushire, 
draper.—J. Spence, Alford, Lincolnshire, gas 
manufacturer.— H. Adams, Totnes, Devonshire, 
merchant.—G. Olden, Salisbary, grocer. 

Sept. 23.—J. FE. Beerbobm and W. E. Slaugh- 
ter, Fenchurch-street, merchants.—J. Reid, St. 
Alban’s, chemist.—J. J. Iselin, St. Bennett’s- 
place, Gracechurch-street, merchant. — W, 
Chapman and C, M, Woodyer, Wapping, coal 
merchants. — W. Brocksopp,  High-street, 
Southwark, grocer—J. Thompson, Oxtord- 
street, dealer in paper hangings.— W. H, 
Parkes, Birmingham, hosier.—S. Chew, Clip- 
ston, Northamptonshire, flour dealer. 
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Keptat Edmonton. Latitude 51° 37’ 32’ 


"N. Longitnde 3’51” West of Greenwich. 


The mode of keeping these registries is as follows:—At Edmonton the warmth of the day is 


observed by means of a thermometer exposed to the north in the shade, standing about four feet 
above the surface of the ground. The extreme cold of the night is ascertained by a horizontal 
self-registering thermometer in a similar situation. The daily range of the barometer and ther- 
mometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight in the 
morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
result of the most trequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock, 




















Range; Range | wailing | Rain 
| 1842.) of ol rie in Prevailing Weather. 
Ther. Barom. _— |Inches| 
} 
— a en —————————EE —_a 
Aug.) 
| 23.5976 | 20,88-29,90 | N.E. & S. ‘Clear. 


2449-73 | 20.84-29.76 N.& N.b.W.! \Generally clear. 


2555 69 | 20 70-29,72 N.E. | ,234 Morningjand evening, thunder, lightning and rain 
2660-71 | 20,79-stat. | N. by E. 125 Clear. 
27 5671 | 29,91-29,93 | N Afternoon clear, otherwise generally clondy. 


285870 | 20,05-20,907 N. and N.E.) ,l Morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear. 
2056.69 | 20,06 20,02 N.E.& S.W.) .23) | Rain in the morning, noon, clear, aft. and even. 
3059-690 | 20,95-29,08 W.&S.W.| ,035 General clond. (thunder and lightning. 
SL 47-61 | 30,04-50,11 N.W. Clear till the evening, 
Sept. Raining generally throughout the day. 
14964 | 20,94-20.86 Be | ,21 Morning cloudy, afternoon clear. 
26374 | 30.06-30,14 | N.W, | 175 Morning clondy, otherwise clear. 
356-70 | 30,15-30.18 | W.b.N, 005 Morning cloudy, otherwise clear. 
453-06 | 30,13-30,16 S.W.&N.W Morning foggy, otherwise clear. 
556069 | 30,15-3008  S. by W. Morning cloudy, otherwise clear. 
} 6 4s os 





| 20,901-29,92 | W. by N. Clear generally, thunder and rain in the even. 
745 69 20,85-290,53 (F.ebS.&S.W. ,005 General cloud, rain in the morning. 
8 60-56 | 20.39-20,55 | S. by W. General cloud, rain in the morn, and even. 
V 51-64 | 20,51-29,42 | s.W. 1,115 Morning and evening clear, showers at noon. 
1053-61 | 20,48-2056 | S.W.& W.) 4175) Generally clear, showers in the afternoon. 
| «151-60 | 20,62-2068 | W. by N. Clear. 
125468 | 20,73-20,80 | N.W. | ,035 Generaliy clear, 
1345-64 | 30,00 30,09 N | Generally clear. 


1452 67 | 30,13-30,15 N.b. E&N,) 
155260 | 30.14.3000 N.& Eb.S 
1647-66 | 3005.29.97 |N.E & S.E. Clear generally till the even., when rain fell. 
17 47-60 | 20.78-20,73 S.E. Generally cloudy. 
IS 5!I-6t | 20,73 2.06 N.A&EL DN. | .27 | Morning clear, otherwise cloudy, showers in aft. 
19 50-62 | 29,56-20,53 | >. W.& 5S. Generally clear, 

3195 Clear. 


| 2040-58 | 20,50.20,47 | S. by E. 
Generally clear, a shower of rain in the aft. 


Morning cloady, otherwise clear. 
Morning cloudy, otherwise clear. 








21.37 58 | 20.45-stat. S.S.E-&SW 
| = 92-25-56 | 29,44-20,45 | N.W.& N, 
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NEW PATENTS. 


T. Bell, of St. Austel, Cornwall, Mine Agent, for improvements in the manufac- 
ture of copper. July 29th, 6 months. 

J. Lejeune, of North Place, Regent's Park, Engineer, for improvements in acce- 
lerating combustion, which improvements may be applied in place of the blowing 
machines now inuse. July 29th, 6 months, 

J.8. Woolrich, of Birmingham, Chemist, for improvements in coating with me- 
tal the surface of articles formed of metal or metallic alloys. August ist, 6 months, 

A. J. Phipps, of the Blackfriars Road, Gentleman, for certain improvements in 
paving streets, roads, and ways. August ist, 6 months. 

J. Whitworth, of Manchester, Engineer, for certain improvements in machinery 
or apparatus for cleaning roads, and which machinery is also applicable to other si- 
milar purposes. August 2nd, 6 months. 

J. Dry, of Beverley, Agricultural Implement Maker, for certain improvements in 
thrashing machines. August 2nd, 6 months. 

S. Carson, of York Street, Covent Garden, Gentleman, for improvements in puri- 
fying and preserving animal substances, August 3rd, 6 months. 


A. Turner, of Leicester, Manufacturer, for improvements in the manufacture of 


muffs, tippets, ruffs, mantillas, cloaks, shawls, capes, pellerines, boas, cuffs, slip- 
pers, and shoes, August 3rd, 6 months. 

J. Lee, of Weston Street, Bermondsey, Gentleman, for improvements in wheels 
and axletrees to be used on railways, and in machinery for stopping on, or prevent- 
ing such carriages from running off railways, which improvements may also be ap- 
plied to other carriages and machinery. August Srd, 6 months. 

C. H. Perrin, of George Yard, Lombard Street, London, for some improvements 
in the construction of certain parts of the mechanism used in watches and chrono- 
meters, which improvements are also applicable to some kinds of clocks, August 
8th, 6 months. 

D. Napier, of Millwall, Engineer, for improvements in steam-engines and steam- 
boilers. August 9th, 6 months. 

T. Walker, of Birmingham, Stove Maker, for improvements in stoves. August 
9th, 6 months, ; 

R. F. Sturges, of Birmingham, Manufacturer, for a certain improvement in the 
manufacture of Britannia metal and plated wares. August 10th, 6 months. ’ 

D. F. Albert, of Cadishead, near Manchester, Doctor of Laws, Manufacturing 
Chemist, for a new combination of materials for the purpose of manufacturing @ ma- 
nuring powder. August 10th, 6 months, ; 

M. Poole, of Lincoln’s Inn, Gentleman, for improvements in paving or covering 
roads and other ways. August 11th, 6 months. 

J. Betteley, of the Brunswick Anchor Works, Liverpool, Chain Cable Manufac- 
turer, for improvements in windlasses and machinery for moving weights. August 
lith, 6 months. : : 

J.T. Betts, of Smithfield Bars, London, Gentleman, for improvements in covering 
and stopping the necks of bottles. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. 
August 11th, 6 months. , 

G. Roberts, of Park Place West, Liverpool Road, Islington, Miner, for improve- 
ments in the construction of lamps. August 15th, 6 months, , 

W. Raybould, of St. James’s-walk, Clerkenwell, Brass Founder, for a new or im- 
proved soldering iron. August 18th, 2 months. ; iS 

G. J. Newbery, of Cripplegate-buildings, London, Artist, for certain improve- 
ments in producing damask and other surfaces on leather and other fibrous sub- 
stances and fabrics, August 18th, 6 months. Nn 

N. Defries, of 26, Grafton-street, Fitzroy-square, Engineer, and N. F. Taylor, of 
Cleveland-street, Mile-end, Engineer, for improvements in meters for gas and other 
fluids. August 18th, 6 months. : 

W. Ridgway, of Northwood, Stoke-upon-Trent, Earthenware Manufacturer, for a 
new method of conveying and distributing heat in ovens used by manufacturers of 
China and earthenware, and brick, tle, and quarry makers. August 18th, 6 
months, 
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G. Gurney, of Great George-street, Gentleman, for certain improvements in ape 
paratus for producing, regulating, and dispersing light and heat. A ugust 18th, 
6 months, 

R. Else, of Gray’s-inn, Esq., for certain improvements in machinery or apparatus 
for forcing and raising water and other fluids. August 18th, 6 months. 

T. Hendry, of Glasgow, Mechanic, for certain improvements in machinery for 
preparing and combing wool and other fibrous materials, August 25, 6 months. 

DD. Redmund, of Charles-street, City-road, Engineer, for improvements in hinges 
or apparatus applicable to suspending or closing doors and gates, and other purposes, 
August 25th, 6 months. 





MISCELLANEOUS, PHILOSOPHICAL, &c. 


Antarctic Expepition.—The *‘ Guernsey Star” has published the following extract, 
from a letter dated in May last, from the Falkland Islands :-—* Captain Ross and 
the Antarctic expedition are now here. The Lrebusand Terror came in contact, on 
endeavouring to escape an iceberg, in the seas of the Southern Pole. The expedi- 
tion will positively be bere for five or six months, to repair the vessels and to make 
observations. Captain Ross has erected an observatory at the old French fort built 
by Bougainville. A most interesting series of observations 1s carrying on. ‘Those 
upon the pendulum are noted every quarter of an hour. Astronomical observations 
are also carefully made by the officers. Thermometers are placed both above the 
ground and under it; mine, with my barometers, are now doing duty with the rest, 
and have the honour to be registered also, The anemometers, showing the direction and 
force of the winds, will add much to the valuable information afforded by Captain 
Sullivan, R.N., respecting these islands. Pluviameters are also caretully registered, 
A tide-gauge is by the jetty, and an excellent magnetic observatory, where the dip, 
intensity, and variation of the needle are carefully registered by able observers, The 
oflicers relieve each other in regular watches on these duties, and | never met with 
such devotees of science. You would be delighted to see Captain Ross’s little ham- 
mock swinging close to his darling pendulum, and a large hole in the thin partition, 
that he may see it at any moment, and Captain Crozier’s hammock is close aloug- 
side of it. ‘The floor of this room is mother eartb, from our want of timber. Captain 
Ross has been so kind, at my request, as to add to these observations another series, 
to ascertain the rate of evaporation in these islands; and Hooker, the botanist, 
is also so good as to draw up a report on the grasses, the prevailing gramina being 
considered as uoknown in Europe. ‘The splendid tussack grass is the gold and glory 
of these islands. It will, | hope, yet make the fortune of Orkney and Irish 
landholders of peat bogs. Every animal here feeds upon it with avidity, and fattens 
in a short time. It may be planted and cut like the guinea grass of the West In- 
dies, ‘The blades are about six feet long, and from 200 to 300 shoots spring from 
one plant, I have proved, by several experiments, that one man can cut 100 bun- 
dles in a day, and that a horse will greedily devour five of these in the same time. 
Indeed, so tond of it are both horses and cows, that they will eat the dry tussack 
thateh trom the roofs of the houses in preference to good grass. About four inches 
of the root eats like the mountain cabbage. It loves a rank wet peat bog, with the 
sea spray over it. Indeed, when the sea beats with the greatest violence, and the 
sea spray,is carried farthest, then the tussack grass thrives the best on the soil it loves. 
All the smaller islands here, though some of them are as large as Guernsey, are co- 
vered with tussack, which is nutritious all the year. The whole of the gentlemen 
in the expedition are delighted with the Falkland Islands, and express themselves 
as being more pleased with them than even with New Zealand, Some think them 
in every way better for colonization, even with the drawback of wanting timber 
trees. When the observations made during their voyage are published, you will be 
surprised at their favourable account of the climate. In addition to all these scienti- 
fic observations, the surveying department is exploring and surveying different bar- 
bours, sites for different objects in a new settlement, &c.”—[So little 1s known of the 
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Falkland Islands, that our readers may not be sorry to be reminded, that about two 
years since Mr, Mackinnon, who had been officially engaged in their survey, as mate 
of H. M.cutter Arrow, published an account of them ; and that in 1833 we pub- 
lished two letters containing much minute and interesting information, from an officer 
then serving on board the Tyne, which ship had been sent there expressly to resume 
possession on the part of the British Government. Our correspondent made 
mention of the particular grass referred to in the above letter, and of the avidity 
with which it was eaten by the animals on board the ship, and on the whole, 
made a far more favourable report than either Byron or Bougainville.]—Atheneum. 


Curar Foop ror Horses.—A proposition has been made to the French Minister 
of War by a M, Longchamp, to try a new method of feeding horses, which he as- 
serts will produce a vast saving in the amount of forage necessary for the army. 
This gentleman proposes to make a sort of bread, three fourths potatoes and the rest 
oatmeal, with which the horses are to be fed in place of vats. The average quantity 
of oats for a horse per day M. Longchamp estimates to be ten pounds, costing about 
thirteen sous. [le proposes to replace this food by ten pounds of the bread made 
with oats and potatoes, the price of which will be only five sous, leaving a saving of 
eight sous aday. As there are 80,000 horses in the army, a saving would arise on 
the whole of the cavalry of 11,680,000fr. a vear., M. Longchamp considers this 
food to be more nutritious than the food generally given to horses, for a great portion 
of the oats taken by a horse is imperfectly masticated, and therefore the nutritive 
qualities are allowed to remain latent. Heat and moisture, he declares, are necessary 
to bring forth fully the qualities of the fecula of oats, and this can be procured most 
effectually by subjecting it to the heat of an oven, after having been moistened and 
well mixed up. 


A Roman Vitta.—Excavations have been lately made in a field on the Maldon 
road from Colchester, in Laxden parish, and the foundations of a building supposed 
to be a Roman villa have been laid bare: the extent is of such magnitude that it is 
questioned if the remains of any Roman villa in this kingdom are of equal extent. 
Three sides of a square have been discovered, with a double wall of considerable 
thickness, leaving a clear space between them of fourteen feet. The measurement 
of the exterior wall in length is 265 feet, and of the inner 265. Numerous coins 
have been thrown up during the excavation. 


At the Paris Academy of Sciences a paper was read from M. C. Martins, on the 
distribution of the higher order of the vegetation on the coast of Scandinavia and 
the southern slope of the Grimsel in Switzerland, All the botanical travellers who 
have visited Switzerland and Scandinavia, have been struck with the difference of 
the two countries, when comparing the latitudinal distribution of the higher order of 
vegetation on the coasts of Sweden and Norway with that of the vegetable zones on 
the higher Mountains of Switzerland. The southern slope of the pass of the Grim- 
sel, in the Canton of Berne, presents, however, a remarkable analogy with the suc- 
cession of the vegetable zones of the North. The following table shows the mean 
altitudinal and latitudinal limits of the principal trees common to the Grimsel and 
to Scandinavia : 


Latitudinal Altitudinal limits. 
limits. Metres. 
Fagus Sylvatica. « « « - 60°N 925 
Quercus Robur . ... . Gi 800 
Arbores Fructifere . . . . 63 1,060 
Corylus Avellana . . . . O64 ’ 1,060 
Abies Excelsa . « « « «+ 6740 1,545 
Pinus Sylvestris . . . .- 70 1,807 
Betula Alba's « » 20 « « 183@ 1,975 


If we compare the zones of vegetation, the analogy is not certainly perfect. On the 
Grimsel, the altitudinal limit of the oak is inferior to that of the beech, whilst in the 
North the beech disappears sooner than the oak; but on the Grimsel these limits 
are much more approximated than is generally the case in Switzerland, the differ- 
ence of their level being only 125 métres. ‘They approximate, therefore, as in Scan- 
dinavia, where their extreme limits only differ by one degree of latitude, 
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Tue ArrestaN Wet at Grexecer.—At length the new tube has reached the 
surface, above which it is to rise to the height of thirty feet. For the last two 
months the water has, with a few exceptions, been perlectly limpid, and the heat re- 
mains constantly at 82° Fah, 


Sastre Istanpo.—The Halifax papers mention that the lofty sand-hills for which 
this island has always been remarkable bave been gradually decreasing, and after a 
severe gale lately were so far blown away, that there were discovered peeping out 
from beneath them houses, or rather huts, apparently constructed of the fragments of 
asbip. On examination, they were found to contain a number of articles of furni- 
ture and stores, put up in boxes, which were marked “ 45rd Regiment ;” the boxes 
or cases were perfectly rotten, and would not admit of their being removed, A brass 
dog-collar was also discovered, with the name of ‘ Major Elliot, 43rd Regiment,” 
on it, and numerous bullets of lead, a great number of military shoes, parts of bales 
of blankets and cloths, brass points of sword scabbards, bees-wax, a small convex 
glass on both sides, a copper halfpenny of George I1., dated 1749, some military 
brass buckles, a great number of brass paper pins, numerous bones, (some whole and 
some broken), w ‘ith the scalp of hair and head dress of a young female, and a piece 
of gold band. 


Coat-Gas—The Drummond Light, the Gurney or Bude Light, and the Boccius 
Light, exclusive of the “Light of all Nations,” are the Great Lights of the Age, 
The first is the oxy-hydrogen, the union of oxygen and bydrogen gas on lime, and 
ata very high temperature, The second is the oxy-oil, a jet of oxygen being intro. 
duced by means of a very peculiarly shaped conical jet into the ce ntre of an ordinary 
oil-wick flame; this was perfected, we believe, under tbe auspices of the Trinity 
Board, having been intended to be used in lighthouses; and we have heard it de- 
signated to that view by a high authority, as an arrangement affording the greatest 
possible amount of light in the smallest possible space. The third is a coal-gas 
light; and of this we ‘woke the chief mention, This light, of course, is no recent 
discovery—it was known so long ago as 1688; but, since then, what an increase of 
knowledge of the properties of coal-gas has been gained, and what great mechanical 
improvements have been arranged for its combustion! Of the latter character is the 
Boccius light, or, perhaps more correctly speaking, the Boccius gas-lamp. The one 
set up opposite Northumberland House, crowned witb ugliness, consists of three 
ring-burners, large, lesser, and less, perforated so thickly with holes, that the 
flames form, as it were, three leaves of light; these are protected from the lateral 
currents of air by a class screen, and are thrown down and around by a metallic re- 
flector, ‘The illuminating power is very considerable. Contemplating the vast es- 
tablishments, in the present day, for the manufacture of coal-gas ; the numerous im- 
provements for its thorough combustion, mechanical and chemical, of the latter es- 
pecially—Low’s Naphthalised gas, the perfection of artificial light—we cannot help 
reverting to the extent of the knowledge of gas and its properties, as mentioned in 
a letter addressed to the Royal Society, May 12, 1688, by Mr. John Clayton, rector 
of Crofton, at Wakefield, in Yorkshire, and contrasting the bladders of 1688 with 
the gasometers of 1842. Speaking of the thunder in Vi irginia, and its dread- 
ful effects, the writer says: ‘1 have been told by very serious planters that, 
thirty or forty vears ago o, when the country was not so open as now, the 
thunder was more fierce; and that sometimes, after violent thunder and rains, 
the roads would seem to have perfect casts of brimstone; and it is frequent after 
much thunder and lightning, for the air to have a perfect sulphureous smell. Durst 
| offer my weak reasons w hen I write to so great masters thereof, (meaning the coun- 
cil of the society,) | should here consider the nature of thunder, ‘and compare it with 
some sulphureous spirits which I have drawn from coals that I could no way con- 
dense, yet were inflammable ; nay, would burn after they passed through water, and 
that seemingly fiercer, if they were not overpowered therewith. | have kept some of 
this spirit a considerable time in bladders; and though it appeared as if it were only 
blown with air, yet if 1 let it forth, and fire «lit with a match or candle, it would con- 


tinue burning until all were spent.”—Derham’s Miscel. Curiosa, vol. i iii. p. 290.— 
Lit. Gas. 








